84                            PAUL GAUGUIN
Madame Satre lived to regret her act and to record the
bourgeois disapproval that it provoked at the time. "Gauguin
was very gentle and very poor and we liked him. Only, at that
time, his painting frightened people a little. He was always
telling my husband that he wanted to do my portrait, so much
so that one day he began it. But while he worked he would
never allow me to look at the canvas because he said one cannot
judge anything while the picture is being painted, and always
he covered it up after each sitting. When he had finished,
he showed it first to other painters, who made good fun of it,
and I knew that; so that when he brought it to me, I was
already prejudiced. And my mother had said: 'It seems that
some painters fought last evening over your portrait. That's a
pretty story about you!' Gauguin himself was very pleased with
it and walked about the house, looking for the best place to
hang it. But when he showed it to me, I said to him: 'What a
horror!' and that he could well take it away, for I would
never want anything like that in my house. Imagine! at that
time, and in a little place like this! Especially as I scarcely
knew anything about painting then! Gauguin was very upset
and disappointed and said that he had never realised a portrait
as well as that one. After that, obviously, there was a coolness
between us and I scarcely saw him. I have since heard that at
the Degas sale my portrait that I had refused to have as a
present was sold for several tens of thousands of francs/'
She had accepted a seascape by Moret, one of the pestifirts of
the year before, but that unfortunately, proved to have but little
value. "Yes/' she is further reported to have said, "but it was
a seascape, whilst a portrait * , /' Madame Satre's portrait
now hangs in the Louvre.
Gauguin was equally unsuccessful in giving away another of
his more famous pictures, "Jacob Wrestling with the Angel,"
which, together with his "Yellow Christ" and several other pic-
tures with religious subjects, were painted at Pont-Aven during
this visit and which have been declared to have been prompted
by an underlying mysticism in his .character. It is difficult to